


. ward the operations of induftry mutt. ‘be; and ~ 
what a rude fcene human life would — 
hibit, without the ufe of metals. Theshand — 
of man iSethe organ of his power, and metals — 
are the weapon in his hand witlt which he .» 
extends his dominions Nature completes the 
formation ef fome metals. Gold, filver, and 
copper, are found, fn their perfect ftate, in the 
clefts of rocks, in the fides of mountains, or the 
channels of rivers. Thefe accordingly were the 
metals firé known, and &rft applied to uf. 
Among the Egyptians, in the’ early perfod’of . ~ 
their hiftory in Spain, when it was vifited by 
the Carthaginians ; in America, when it was 
difcovered by the Spaniards; their arms, uten+ 
fils, and tools, were made of gold, filver, agd 

- copper. But iron, the ngoft ufeful of allme- 

tals, is concealed by nature: It fs never, dif- 

covered in its perfgGwform., The ore indeed 
is {cattered over the earth, but it is difficult 
to diftingyith it "4 ony tomes or gravel'of no 
value. It muft*twieg undergo’ the force of 

nf through two labérious procefies, 
it becomes fit for ufe. Ages muft have 

sili inMocpery ng ! ferieXpf accidengs muft , 
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Paaway was known. Krom confulting the re~ 
cords of hiftory, and digging up the inftru- 
ments of our forefathers, we learn, that 
mankind endeavoured to fupply the’ want Of 
this metal by flints, bones, and fea-fhells, 
Whatarecalledthunder-ftones, have been found 
all over Europe, and are ftill preferved in the 
cabinets of the curious : They are made of a 
hard and almoft impenetrable flint, and have 
the fhape of axes, ploughihares, hammers, 
and wedges. Such todls of floneg were fre- 


© guent over all the continent of eAmerica. We 





learn-from Homer, that iron was very little 
ufed in the time of the Trojan war. Copper 
fupplied its place: Arms and tools of every 

were made of this metal. A fimilar ufage 
prevailed among the Romans for many ages. 
Hence religion, which is ever tenacious of an- 
tient cuftoms, retained ¢he ufe of brafs in all 
the facred ceremonies. “Society can never 
make e'great gdvancgs without the ufe of iron. 
i is the inftrument of andrfal indy and 
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Kormer); r~ftsod, The largett of the three, called 










other improvements. - naan 

In the moft remote periods of | hitoys me 
find the arts of luxury and ornament ff 

inte in Egypt. Precious ftuffs, cimbroidered - 
garments, vafes of gold and dilver, gems, 
jewels, and all the apparatus, of magnificence, 
announce @ polifhed and refined people. » 

A pecuLiar tafte for architecture has dif- 
tinguifhed them from every people of the 
world, 

Wuat,hiftory recdrds eof their buildings Aret 
would furpafs @redibility, were it not attefted “© 
by theif monuments, which remain to thisday. . 
Egypt is a {cene of antiquities; walking among 
ruins, the traveller forgets the prefent to con- 
template the paft, and, amid the traces of .a 
degenerate race, marks the remains of a mighty 
nation. Their buildings are fttll fublime, 
The pyramids of Ewpt have always ranked The p 
among the wonders of the world. .\'Three of ™4* 
them {till remain, at, the diftagee. of fome 
leagues from Ghed eCairo, where. Me 


reat Pyramid, forms a {quate, each fide 


of whofe e 1hé: SQzfeet. ° Whe circumference ; 
is 2640 fet. The bafis covers eleven acres. 
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Geonalee, which viewed from below appears a 
point, was.a platform, each fide of which was 
18 feet long. The ftones with which this enor- 
mous edifice was built were 30 feetein length, 
A hundred thoufand workmen were conftantly 
employed in carrying on this amazing ftructure,’ 
Thirty years were {pent in erecting this im- 
menfe fabric. The fum expended for food to 
the workmen amounted to 1600 talents, whick, 
comparing the value of money in thoie days 
with what it is ate prefent, amounts to more 
than two hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 
Tue original deftination of thefe moft an- 
tient monuments of human ingenuity, and 
which are likely to laft coeval with the works 
of nature, according to the teftimony of all 
antiquity, was to cogtain the embalmed bodies ~ 
of the firft*monarchs of Egypt. The obfer- 
vation of Strabo *, that eowards the middle of 
the height of one of the fides, by railing a 
ftone, an oblique pagage is opened, which 
leads to the’ coffin of a dined, in the centre ,o 
the pyramid, forms*a flriking ares 
antient belief on this fubject, and is con 
» byevesy cig whisertrys, been mee on 


ae * Lib. xvii. 
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foul but alfo in hes ns aeaeieg of the ~ 
body, after a long period of “years?” 7 
their extraordinary attention to embalm and 
preferve the uncorrupted bodies of their des 
parted heroes and deceated friends, 

Turse majeftic monuments defcond from 
an unkaown antiquity. Herodotus, who wrote 
2000 years ago, iptaks with as much uncer- 
ttinty about the time when they were con- 
ftructed as we do at prefent, 

OTHEReproofs remain Of their very hight 
antiquity. While all the remarkable edifices 
in Egypt are covered with hieroglyphical in- 
{criptions, no traces of that Egyptian mode of 
writing appears on the pyramids, becayfe’ they 
were erected before hieroglyphical writing wes 
cultivated. A ftronger pgoof of their age fill 
remains. The general idea of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture was intjrety taken from the pyras 
mids ; which nothing but*their high veneration 
for them, jncreafed by her remote 

quid: poffibly hate oegafioned 5 finee ) 
ure of titer? fabrics, for well adapted to.,tri- 
unigh over time, is in¢onvenient for habitable | 
ftruaere’; eheshtmgublic ky private. Vet we + 
find, from the antient ruins ” of the Higher — 
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Egyns that all the buildings, without ex; 
‘ception, were raifed-on the m 

ramids. We are furprifed to find not daly 
their ports, their doors, but even the walls of 
their temples and of their towns, inclining § to 
this form *, : 

Tue labyrinth was, .if: poflible, more af- 
tonifhing than the pyramids. The fame cir- 
cuit of walls inclofed 3000 apartments, twelve 
of which were of a particflar form and beau- 
ty. They communicated with each other bry 
fo many turns and windings, that without a 
guide the travellerewas ‘loft. Oneshalf of the 
chanrbers was under-ground : The labyrinth 
terminated in a pyramid forty fathoms high. 

Ture obelifks are in the fame grand ftile, 
nt of.a fingular compofition. The firft mo- 
dgls were erected by Sefoftris, as monuments 
of his victories: They confifted of one piece 
of granite, “and were 180 feet high. The 
Romans, in the era of their grandeur, tranf- 
ported fome, of thefe monuments to their 
city ; ‘two of themutili semain, and, for their 
antiquity. and grandeye, efank among the 
greateft curiofifies inRome.  « — a 

Works of a fimilar form, or in the¥ame 
i bike . : A sf ae: 3 > ef 
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tile with the pyramids of ‘Egypt, were found c 4 
at“Rabyiuny and in feveral parts of e caft. 
Tue fine arts are fmitative : Bed = 4 
original is nature. In the early periods of 
fociety, before the earth is cultivated - 
) improved by the human hand, the works of — 
nature ftrike by their greatnefs, rather than * 
pleafe by their beauty: Hence an theorrect 
idea of grandeur prevails in the firft compofi- 
tions of all nations of whatever kind. Aim- 
iffg at the vaft and the gigantic, they ftudy to 
fill the eye, rather than to pleafe it. 
ScutpTure and painting originated among sculpt 
the Egyptians, *but made very inconfiderable pain 
progrefs. Neither genius nor tafte appear in . 
their works of this kind. They are equally 
awkward and incorrect: They knew not how 
to delign fimple figures, nor to group hee 


com pofitions. ° 
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Tuey formed their ftatues by the rules a 1 a 


mathematics, rather fhan on the principles of 
tafte. The Egyptian fcilptors, according to 
Diodorus, .were gccufteméd to Work «a fta- 
# ~tg by feparage piects.°» They began by mak- 
) ing a model of clay. They cut this model 
/ intogleveral pieces ; every artift took away the : 


. part Yltat wrsallocted x to 9 hig, a pe 
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Py. aftersthat pattern. This was reducing a fing 
art to mere mechanical labonr. —s-%yr.. 

THEIR paintings were as imperfect as their 
{culptures. ‘Their pictures afe flat and mean, 
without any rife, or oppofition of colours. ~A 
heavinefs, monotony, and incorrectrrefs, prevail 
through the ‘whole. Their hieroglyphics:con- 
tributed to {poil their tafte in painting. By 
drawing human heads n the trunks of 
animals, and the heads aibinis upon hu- 
man bodies, they difcompounded being, atid 
multiplied monfters. , Hence Apuleius and 

















aa Ammianus Marcéilinus, talking of thefe fi- 
oS gures, call them “‘ animals of ‘another world.” 
Ey. Tp—the time of the Ptolemies Egypt was 
m ~°~—s adorned with elegant buildings, with fine 
er ftatues and beautiful pictures ; but thefe were 


executed by Grecian artifts. 

In one -particular the Egyptian painters ~ 
excelled ; 2 certain preparation they made ufe 
‘of for fixing colours upfa marble, and other 
f{mooth bodies, TYavellers affure us that in 
many, edifiges, haff ene ruins, there are ftill 
paintings to be feen, awhote glofs and colour 
Sane are fo lively, fo‘frefh, and { Bright, that 
_/it-deems, fay the inhabitants of the coentry, 
ii s if «the artalt Yaa notiyet waked hive hands , 

— his work. 
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ANTIENT- wisToRY. 
_ Tue invention of al} 


the art of writing, is generally achieteaily. 
the antients to the Egy/tians. Belang 
ful art, by which words and ieee 
been painted, by which the inventions and i 
exploits of antiquity have been perpetuated ~~ 
and -preferved, and by which the archives of 
hiftory, and the difcqyeries of philofophy, may 
be communicated tg all ages, refers its origin 
to the Egyptian. pfiefts. This nobleft and 
mroft beneficial invention, of which human 
ingenuity can boaft, and which has contributed 
fo much to the improvement of the {pecies, 
was imperfect # its origin, and advanced to 
perfection flowly, and by a gradual progreflions 
Picture-writing, or a rude reprefentation of 
external hinds, was the firft ftep in this pro- 
grefs. This mode of recording events pree 
“ vailed among the antient,nations in the in- 
fancy of fociety ; and was known ‘to the na- 
tives of America jwken it was difcoveredy’ 
Such awkward delineations reprefent things, 
not words; they exhsbgt mnages ¢o. the eye, 
2 not ideas to the Kaderftanding : : They. ofay 
therefore be coafidered-as*the carlieth-andmoft 
imperfect eflay of men’ iny,their progrefs.to~ 
, wards, aroysring the arta writing.: The 
defefts in this mode of recor tranfactions — 
muft — 
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) iia: have been foon felt. To. paint every 

- etcurrence was fromm its nature a rerf tedious 
* operation, and as affdirs became more com- 

plicated, and events multiplied in fociety, its 

annals mujt have {welled to an enormous bulk. 

Befides this, no objects could be delineated but 

- thofe of fenfe; the conceptions of the mind 

had'no torporeal form, agd as picture-writing 

could not convey an idea af thefe, it was a very 

‘imperfect art. The neceffity of improving it 

“poufed and tharpened invention, and by fut- 

ceflive fteps the human genius’ advanced, 

firft, from the actual picture to tht plain hie- 
rovlyphic, next to the alleforical fymbol, 
then to the arbitrary character; until at length 

Pay,” atv alphabet of letters was difcovered, capa- 

: ‘ble of expreffing all the variety of combina- 
tions of found employed in fpeech. Nothing 
is more fimple in appearance, or more profound | 
in reality, than this laft invention. A fmall 
number of characters, réprefenting every arti- 

~eulatg found of the human voice, ferves to 

expreé all the thoulzhes; emotions, and paffions 

“of men, and containe’ diflin@ly, in a fmalk~ 

ss ae what could not bedore by an infinite 

. number of hieroglyphics, but with obfasirity 

* and a date of rei pre “= 
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One parent_ alphabet fuggefted. the ideagof a 
the reft. The-Roman. letters, ufed. bpithe 
modern European nattons, were taken ‘from: ; 
the Greek ; thé Greek from the P | 
whole characters are the fame with thofe of Haas : 
the Affyrmns: lll originated from. the Egyp- 
tians, the form of whofe létter$ is evidently 
taken from their hieyoglyphics,. After the ins 
vention of an alphabet, hieroglyphics became 
a facred language among the Egyptians, and 
were employed by the priefts, to conceal 
the principles of their philofophy, and their 
sari from the view 8f the vulgar. 








as the arts. An order of men like the priefts, 
devoted to ftudy and contemplation, had a fa- 
vourable opportunity to make difcoveries, and 
.toinvettigate truth. There were four colleges 
in Egypt, where fciencg was ftudied and 

taught: Thebes, which Pythagoras vifited ; 
Memphis, where ‘Thfles and Democritus con+ 
fulted the Egyptian prieft?; Heliopolis, where: 
Plato ftudigd; and Sais, Where Selon was in- — 
ftructed in the princtples of aes wns 
government. : | 
THe firft important ‘difeoveries in wf aay Aftre 
my pate made by the Egyptians. AS! they *° ny 

; the firft people of antiquity who aah es 
E ie 
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by cajtivating the ground, they | were under 
a neceflity of ftudying the motions of the 
ftars. The whole bufinefs of agriculture de- 
pends upon a knowledge of the feafons, and 
the courte of the fun. In antient times, men 
had no means of difcovering,the (afons df 
tillage and culture, but by he rifing and fet- 
ting of particular ftars. The lights of hea- 
ven, according to Mofes,. were for figns to 
them, for feafons, for das, and for years. 
‘The knowledge of thefe celeftial figns, though 
little attended to at prefent, was abfolutely ne- 
cefiary in the antient. world, when the huf- 
bandman had no other guideeto direct his 
labours than his own obfervations.” Thus 
ArGturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, marked 
out the feveral feafons among the early 
Gyeeks *, and the rifing of Syrius with the 
fun, announced to the Egyptians the over- 
flowing of the Nile, and the cuftomary time 
of jowing their grain, wltich was immediately 
after its retreat. ° 
From the poets nd kiftorians of early pe- 
~— wlods it appears, that gheegreatett and moit 

» poluhed nations hads for a leng time, ‘no. 
» + ther, calendar than ewhias was furnithed bya 
. ty * 
es ee. \"Hefiod, lib. ii avitin 4 
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few fimple obfervations on the siting’ andi fe 2 

ting of certain ftars. oS a 
Tue climate of Egypt is freon to * 

the ftudy of this fcience. Night ‘idole | 


thoufand charms, which the inhabitant of a | 4 if 
northern regign feldom beholds. Througha ©” 


tranfparent veil, which only half conceals the 
objects in nature, the fpectator corltemplates 
the azure of a fgrene fky, and an infinite 
number of ftars which befpangle the firma- 
anent. They have a more brilliant light, and 
appear larger than in temperate climates. 
Thick daeknefs never covers the atmofphere : 
The blaft of tempefls never difturbs its tran- 
quillity. Deluges of rain do not render it the 
image of chaos. The wind falls ufually with 
the fun. Nature remains in a perfect calm. 
It is then that the aftronomer who views the 
heavens, enjoying the §ght of a firmament 
without clouds, can follow the motion of the 
ftars throughout théimmentfity of {pace. 
AccorDINGLY, thé Egyptians applied 


. early to this itudy. We re infotmed by Dio- 


dgrus, that the Thebans had kept regitters 

of their aftfonomical-* obfervations” _ an 

aftonifhing length of time. 

.Eutte “obelifks were gnamons for iienes®) 

mical purpofes, and the fides of the great py- 
‘ E 2 “ramid 

































points. They were the firft people of anti- 
' quity who adjufted tlfe length of the year 
to the annual revolution of the fun, and de- 
termined it, to confift of 365 days, and fix 
hours. From them the Greeks, 2nd other 
nations, learned the true duration of the folar 
year. . They feem to have attained a true no- 
tion of the fyftem of nature; for they called 
the moon an ethereal earth, affirmed the ftars 
to be fire, and placed the fun immovable if 
the centre of the world, round whom the in- 
ferior planets revoWved. This fyftem Pytha- 
goras is faid to have introduce& into Greece, 
and communicated to his ditciples. ‘Vhis, 
however, feems rather to have been a happy 
conjecture, than the genuine offspring of ob- 
fetvation and of reafoning. Perhaps the ado- 
ration which the Egyptians paid to the fun, 
‘ Jed them to place him at reft in the centre of 
the fyitem, as the ftation of dignity, while the 
planets moved round him in obedient orbits. 
Difcoveries tthich tre the vonfequeace of ex- 
“perience or “obigrvations Will ‘be continued and 
' fepportéd from the fame caufes which pro- 
eeddaceditinem :. But conjectures, uriuy ported by 
roof oF reafoning, however ingenious*6rfail, 
foon be forgotten. Ptolemy, the re- 
. former . 
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former of the calendar, who joine thd earn : 
ing of the Greeks to that of the Egyptiai I 
feems to have been infirely unacquainted with — 
this important difcovery. CRS. 

Gromerry and mathematics, were culti- Gee 
vated by*the Pgyptians with confiderable fue~ 
cefs. All authors agree, that’ geometry was 
firft found out in Egypt; ‘neceffity having 
forced the inhabitants to furvey with accu- 
racy, and to meafure their lands, the boun- 
ties of which were annually difturbed by the 
overflowing of the Nile. The grand works 
which thty conceived anf executed, the ac- 
curate divifiof of their territory, the diftribu-. 
tion of the waters of the Nile by an infinite 
number of canals, the exact meafurement of 
the bed of the river, the fabrication of many 
different machines for the purpofes of archi- 
tecture, above all, the eomputatjon of time, 
and the calculation of the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, ane Proofs oftheprogrefswhich =| 
they made in thefe ftudits. The Greeks were 9 © 
indebted ¢o then for ahér firft*difcoveriesin 
thefe fditnces. “Thdles and , Pythagoras, "as 
we are informed by Tescditeds did little 

re than deliver the doétrines which’ ane 
at q- learned from the priefis. of Egypt! su 
E cs Aes SR 
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fesion in the fcidmoes: ‘the Egyptians # Struck 
out the models on which other nations im- 
proved ; and, philofophy owes them that re“. 
{pect which an empire pays to its founders. 

_ Amone nations who are not bleffed by di- 
vine revelation, the luminagies of heaven are 
the firft objeéts of worfhip.. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, mentioning the Egyptians, informs us *, 
» that the firft men, looking upto the world 
maleate them, and ftruck, with admiration at 
the nature ‘of the dniverfe, fuppofed the fun 
and: moon to be the principal and eternal 
gods.” This, which may be called the na- 
tural fuperftition of mankind, we can trace in 
the annals of the weft, as well as of the eaft ; 
anfong the inhabitants of the new world, as 
well as of the old. @he fun and moon, un- 
der the’ names of Ifis and Ofiris, were the 
chief objets of adoratio§ among the Egyp- 
~ tians) , Anvorder of‘men, like the priefts of 
; Egypt, «who* were ‘devored to feience, and 
ftadied the phepomens: of hature, difcovered, 
Von progrefs of time, that thefe were the 
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of the Divine sheers er tor 
fupreme being, who treated the hi 
prefides over the univerte. The : 
jnfcription, natened in hicrophyphie in 


veys the moft fabbiene aden sedated i ric 

unenlightened reafon could. form! ‘ 1am 

THAT WHICH 18 WAS, AND SHALL BE; NO 
MORTAL HATH LIFTED UP MY VBIL; THE — 
“OFFSPRING ‘OF MY POWER) IS THE SUN.” — 
A fimilar infeription ftill remains at Capua,on 
the temple of His—‘‘ Tou ART ONE, AND — 
FROM, THEE*ALL THINGS PROCEED,” Plu- 
tarch * alfo informs us, that the inhabitants 








cording to their cofmogony all things {prang 
from athor, or night, ly which, they denoted 
the darknefs of chaos» before the creation. ; 
Sanchoniathon relafes, that “ from ae re a bs 
of. Gods + and the vofd mortals. cre- 
ated.” Dhis theolegy Hffers Itttle fix 
af Mofes, A HS egrth w as v 
form, and void, darknkls was t 









= aught cal to the sifitiated in the greater 
_ myfteries, which Orpheus. introduced into 
Greece, and which were afterwards eftablithed 
at Rome. Eftceming them too fublime for 
pie = brie they favoured the propen- 
: 1 to eopedinon, and erected 












* ays sana was*reduced to a ihe fyftem ; 
. fyftery was affeattd ; fymbol and allegory 
were introduced; and fuch a 4ong train of 
Ceremonies, procefiions, feftivals, and thews 
 €ftablithed, as diftinguifhes them from cothitr 
- Nations. 
) Ao SUPERSTPTIOUS reverence Py certain 
* Pinte propitiousor difaftrous to the hu- 
face, was not peculiar to the Egyptians. 
‘The cow has been venerkted in India from 
the :moft remote antiquity. The ferpent has 
<i been the objta of ‘relagious, refpect to one. 
: of the natiops of the'kifown world. The 
pad fs ered animals, which they kept 
mph sy and Ciinguithed tag % 
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Egyptians, fhould honou 
of refpe&: the i 
the falcon, the wolf, seta le, 
they. entertained at great expence, wit 
much magnificence. Lands» were, pe apart 
for their. nwaintenance; perfons of the higheft 
rank were employed in feeding and attending rly 
them; rich carpets were {pread 1 in their apart. — 
ments; and the porap at their funerals COR,’ 
refponded to the profusion and luxury which 
attended them while alive. |. 

Wuar chiefly tended to favour oh dain 3 " 
grefs of antmal-worthip*in® Egypt, was iene ey 
language of hietoglyphics, which prevails in _ 
every country before the invention of letters. 
In the hieroglyphic infcriptions on their tem- . 
ples ‘and public edifices, animals, and even ve-~ 
getables,.were the fymbols of the gods whone 
they worfhipped. 

ACCUSTOMED to jakeld allegorical. and » 
fymbolical. figures in the fanétuary, the people oi 
forgot the invitible object*of adoration in the 
emblem by, which, it was cXprefied, and funk oF oe 
into, that-fuperftition which was fo cunge: ey 
to their grofs cbnceptiong... The sks an 
Romans annexed a kind of fay 


. ipadiges 3 ‘their gods, atidth . ne i 
them 5: . while thé. KP: 
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wikis ‘thenMelves before the idol, ths wile adored the 
~ divinity. 
- In the mid? of ciecalttte insoiabi; 
the theology of Egypt contained the two 
great principles of religion, the exiftence of a 
Aupreme being, and the immortality of the 
‘foul. The firft is proved by the infcription 
on the temple of Minerve; the fecond by the 
-eare with which dead bodies were embalmed, 
and the prayer recited at the hour of death, by 
an Egyptian, expreffing his defire to be re- 
ceived to the prefence of the deities. 

As Egypt was the’feat of legiflative wifdom, 
and gave birth to law as well*as to the arts, 
it will be requifite to mention fome of their 
laws.. Civil law thews us the ftate’ of pro- 
perty among a people, and their manner of 
fe. As the Egyptians were a° bufy and 
“scammed nation, “* every inhabitant was 
obliged to give in his name and profeffion to 
the governor of the - province where he lived. 

| __ If he, gave in a wrong information, or pro- 

i. eons liveli in‘an pnlawWful way, he 

_punithed vith dee death.” Solon introduced 
‘hinila law among the Athenians. The 
bj _ om many of the antient ft tes, 


























fidered as belonging or ; 
, quence the goods of thie debeta, n 
° tom were an{werable fo the debt: 
made an effectual law to give fécuri 
trade. A man might borrow on the pledge 
of hhis father’s dead body, which was to be 4 
put into the hands of the creditor; and if” 
he did’ not redeem #, -he himfelf was “to” 
~ be deprived of the honours of fepulture ; the 
greateft ignominy which could befalte 


Eeyptian. 


nal principl¢é in human ethan the tefeaiee 
ment of the fufferer, when an injury is in- 
flicted; and the feelings of men, when a man- 
is injured, Nature hath conftituted mag the 
guardian of his own rights; and the avenger. 
of his own wrongs. Revenge is a ftrong® 
principle of human nature: It is jnftinctive. 
Men repel harm from immediate impulfe, and | 
wreak their refentment upon inanimate ob= 
jeéts that hurt them: | Ié is the gonna of 
fociety, and the preventative of injury. and — 
crimes. The object of srefentmgnt is retalia- 
tion; is to inflitt on the éffending perfor 
evil oa he hath committed. According 
forms the in 
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“thr ch every period of fociety.. » Murder is al- 
"ways punithed with death. * The voice of na- 
ture is, eye for eye, t8oth for tooth: He that 
fheddeth man’s blood, by man {hall his blood 
be thed. , We find the criminal law of Egypt, 
‘either founded*on this principle, ‘or alluding 
/* tovit. ~ Muirder was punithed with death, 
whether the perfon flaia had been free or a 
- flave. A calumniator was condemned to the 
| fine: punifhment; the perfon would have fuf- 
ches - the accufation had proved true. The 
- power of life and degth, which the father in 
barbarous ages eXeréifes over his ffmily, which 
always prevailed among the“eaftern nations, 
and long ‘among the Romans, was early 
checked in the regular form of government 
eftablifhed among the Egyptians..'The au- 
_, thority of a mafter over his flaves, and the ufe 
- of torture jn their tial, which was only abo- 
~ Withed at Rome under the reign of Adrian, ne- 
ver feems to-have prevdiled in Egypt. 
- Laws are the ffandard of a people, with 
gard to barbarity eras igh ‘Thee laws 
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t inhabitants to the margin of the. 
Nile. 
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Nile. . The difafters: w f 
the overflowing a ces rould 
to ftudy the means of gtarding ag: 
inundations in the time to come. * 
tional fruitfulnefs, which the land acqu 
being thus watered by the Nile, would ftill al. 
lure them; and neceflity, the great prompter: e. 
of mankind, would fuggeft the means of rem ~ 
» dying the evil, While the barbarous tribes in 
their neighbourhood: wandered from region to 
region, in queit. of new paftures and more — 
fruitful fields, the inhabitants of Egypt had — 
no occafion ¢o remove from & country, whofe 
fertility was renéwed by the annual overflow~~ 
ing of the Nile, and would feel an additional 
attachment to a fcene, which was in a great 
meafure the work of thcir own hands. “When 
the principle of improvement is once fet a=» 
going, fociety begins its prqgrefs. 

Ir we look over the world, we thall Sos: i 
that the arts have arif€n in. fimilar fiwations.. : 
A fcene where the favours Df nature are tobe 
purchafed by ingenuity aad ihduftry callsforth 
inveption ; difficulties Heighten the ardour ‘ 
the purfuit; and dbftacles ih the way encourag 
the adtive and improvable, a Haar ma. . 
.. «RE Apelt and moft Y 2 
» in China cre, gained from te 
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ti from 2 marfhy lake, .was the firft great 

“maritime power of modern Europe. The 

—— barren territory of Attica bloomed with every ‘ 

art, and with every {cience; while the fertile 

banks of the Eurotas were inhabited by un- 

lettered barbarians. — . 

“2. Tue Egyptians carly applied to agricul- 
ture, which; by introduging the complete idea 
of property, Jays the foundation of law. The 
‘mott nutritious vegetables flourith on the banks 
of the Nile, the light foil is eafily cultivated, 
and the warm climate gives them two, and 
fometimes three, crops in the year. When 
man, Ceafing to roam, becomes an inhabitant 
of the foil, and a poffeffor of land, ‘laws and 
regulations become neceffary to tran{mit pof- 
feilions, and difpofe of inheritances. This 
@ave rife to eftablithed rights, to jurifprudence, 
and to the civil coge. Itis the plough that 
hath civilized mankind. When the antients 
gave Ceres the title of legiflatreds, and called 
a feftival celebrattd in her honour by the 
i / pame of Phefmopharia, they gave the people 
pas tO underitand that agficulture, by eftablifhing 

Bee the foundatiow of law. From 
ity; from fecurity, leifure ; 


aioe, ; from re ap mee. 
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by canals, which conn 
7 one another, favoured the ct 

factures and arts, “Une Bore 


Lower Egypt the river breaks. if ae : 
different canals, which, afiifted by art, opened : 
a communication by, water-carriage, not only ae, 
- with great towns, but with villages, as in Hol- 
land at this day.., By. the extent and facility 
of. inland naviggtion, the whole country was 
connected, and additional motives ee 
induftry and improvement. e 
From thefe eaufes Egypt, cheek not ‘hs 
firft inhabited, was certainly the firft aa 
country of the world. 
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The. AseYRIAN 6 or + Bapyionian Empire. 
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IE t Gep.cf ‘A ria, according to °, 
ee wits Fs tie of ‘the Greek and Ro- 
Gn ol writers, comprehended all the countrjes 
“and nations between the Mediterranean on 
the weft, and the river Indus on the cait, and 
between the deferts of Scythia on) ‘the north, 
and the fouthern or Indian ocean. This em- 
pire having once extended over fo large a por- 
tion of Afia, the provinces under its dominion 
game to be diftinguifhed by, the name of the 
Sovereign State, and retained the appellation 
~~ Tong after the diffolftion of that great monar- 
Ric, -Chy- . Thus Mefopotargia was called Middle 
A vyria ; ‘the pine game, was alfo given to 
Z aN and Chaldea 5 and, according to 
‘ , the 0 casey # van S was' firft osiled 
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Tigris, ftood the celebrated city of 1 of’ 
Nineveh.s Its dimemtpnes, 


prs even miles jn dae vcllllear and tir 
rounded by lofty walls and towers, the former 
2 hundred feet. in height, the latter” ‘two 
hundred. As this country lies between 3 
and 39 degrees of north: laeitude, in’ its flour- 
ifhing periodseit was remarkable for its fer~ 
tility, and produced the fruits of the earth in| 
abundant profufion: But fince the fallof its — 
empire, having become frequently the feat of 
war, it is now almoft a wildernefs, except 
fome {pots of cultivation around its fem — 
inconfiderable towns. 
BABYLONIA or Chaldea lie between t 
and thier bine degrees: of posi: atitude, 
on the ealb tHe Tigris) ‘on the w 
defert of Arabia, and.fon the fout 













the country of Babylon swas_ interfected by 
, _of which was aavigable, 
a to. saith, from the 





Cs, to: Gikadigace: to. impede the nav 
gation of the river *, The richnefs of the 
_ foil, and the excellence of the climate, were 
- improved by. the induftry of the inhabitants ; 
fo that Herodotus compares this colintry to 
Egypt for its fertility. Being irriguous, and 
for the moft part low and. flat, it abounded 
with aquatic thrubs, and was~ called the Val- 
» of Willows. The vine, the em and the 


Sprang {pontancoully, chiefly thofe of the date 
~ kind, which fupplied the inhabitants with 
Sd Soed, ‘wine, eand Boney For: Iumuriancy of 

See a vocmnea is eelebiGted: by Herodo- 
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-- the Nile: was sowes: Mavens by nature, All 3 
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country of Babylon yielded a chird ae 
produce of Afia. ‘This fertility ‘was partly 
owing to the annual inundations vf the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which took place in the 
months of June, July, and Auguft, by the 
melting of the fhow on the Armenian moun- 
tains. Canals were cut through all thécoun~ 
try, by which the waters were diftributed, the 
foil enriched, and an eafy communication ef 
fected between eliftant cities. The river Eu- 
phrates, from which many channels were cut 
in the plain of Babylon, has its fource in the 
mountains of Armenia ; and, after wafhing the. 
eaftern fkirts of Syria, and dividing Arabia” 
from Mefopotamia, it prqaceeds to the fouth 
eaft, and mixing its waters with the Tigris, 
falls. at length into the Perfian gulf. This 
country is fuppofed, by te moft,rational and %, 
learned diyines, to hawe idclofed the enriot. | 
of Eden within. it*boungaries. a 
Base is tite firft cit? we find meni ty 
in feripture, and in point of antiquity was | 
priof’ to that of Nineveh. -Thefe two i Ch 
were the capitals of ¢ i Kin} and 





























yh seo which picts Afia 
. This event, which united 


ne name ° of the asm empire, happened about 
, ale 290 years aan Hot, 2059 before” the 
| eral vera, 2 
 Havine fubdued the Badfisninne: Ninus 
es Siler his conquefts, fubjected mary 
of the neighbouring ftates ‘to his power, and, 
by uniting kingdom to kingdom, enlarged the 
boundaries of the. Affyrian enwpire. March- 
ing from conqueft to conqueft, he “fubdued 
Media, Perfia, Armenia, and in feventeen 
years annexed to. his dominions the weftern 
kingdoms of Afia. . Having’ turned his arms 
 againt ‘Oxyartes, mpnarch, of Bactria, he met 
i with a more vigorous refiftance than he had 
‘before experienced: After many fruitlefs at- 
tempts to reduce tite capital of Bactria, he at 
laft made himéelffanadter of the: place, by. the 
‘contrivance and. condyrt of Semiramis, wife 
as of Menon, a captaintin his army. The (pirit 
no : | ee oe of this héroine charmed the. vic- 
rious Pruacoigl and: with the confetet of 









throne 












Gianthip of Semiramis, whom | hg. app 
regent of the empire. ea vi nee: 
Tuts mafculine and aiceatines Vs veh {s fol- } 
lowed the footfteps* of her hufband, pt, - A; 

deavoured to fig altze her reign ic 


Piatt 
ai 


i 
dor to the feat of By empire, bap 
her authority over the neighbouring king. : 
doms, fhe raifed a numerous army, and: at- 
tempted the congueft of India. - But here ‘the 
experienced the powerful refiftance which \ was: 
made to Ninus; and after an unfuccefsful 
war, was obliged to yturn,to Babylon with a : 
fmall remainder of her fogces. Ctetias, Dio ug bey 
dorus Siculus, and Trogus Pompcius sé ridg= 
ed by Juftin) have “ckaggerated’ the “forces, 

and embell the por uly & Ninus and _ 
Semiramis ~~ the exiftence a fplendor 


of the Aflyrian, empire ‘are | oe x x 
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both by facred and peilicitiheky? Arrian, 
Athenaus, Strabo, Suidas, Dionyfius of Hali- 
| ffus, and every judicious engnirer into 
‘antiquity, refer to the events and tranfactions 


ee prevai ing opinion of his age, when he 
- affirms, Om the kingdom of Troy, during the 
Of | % ddpendeney | of the Af- 


rene slostided the ‘throne of Afiyria 
Ae ‘the death of Semiramis. As the force 
a " dihanae was exhaufted by the anrbitions 
Eos plans and military expeditions of his prede- 
efits, Ihe confulted the tranquillity of his 
<< fubjects, and applied to the arts of peace. He 
is reprefented by hiftorians as a feeble and 
effeminate a who fequeftered himfelf 
om the eyes of his fabjeéts, and pafied his 
+ age in indolence arhong eunuchs and women. 
But it is probable thay, thefe accounts’ have 
_ priginated’ from a difpofition in authors to 

Seam a a and prasiite reign, if 
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of this ted monarchy. Plato exprefied | 


nor “endeavour to ¢ on 






















gulate, by wife inftitutions; the 
minions which he ines from . 
_ He eftablithed an army in the capital, vhic 
was annually . relieved by forces taifed fro 
other parts of the empire. He mmit 
the government of the provinces to perfons of 
experienced wifdont and tried. fidelity, to ees 
vent revolts. in diftant countries, and preferve 
the public tranquillity: He is faid to have ~~ 
~affeteed the fequeftered ftate of diftant majefty, 
which fucteeding emperors of the eaft were 
ambitious to imitate; and became of difficult 
accefs, in order to increafé the veneration of 
his fubjects. He’ feems, however,. to ate 
ftrengthened the, throne of Ninus, and after a © 
peaceable reign to have tranimitted his pe 
pire to his fucceffors, fo wifely regulated, as 
to laft, in a line of kjngs of unknown or ob- 
fcure fame, ‘for more fae eight eT 
years. i 
From Ninus, the “io dia faction of Se- A 
mframis, to Pe of so we find ; D hj nif 
aftonifhin < pand — 
Babylon. fway. 





































aes fc i of dis sl is aN 
attributed to. the indolence and effeminacy — 
which the antient Affyrian monarchs adopted 
- from Ninyas ; bint perhaps this filence of hif- 
_ torical records is Tefs to be,afcribed to the in- 
activity of thefe princes, than to the tran- 
e which i enjoyed ander thetr 
government, The virtues of a pacific 
are not fo ftriking and {plendid as the fame of 
ee talents, and the glory? of conquetts, 
he hiftory ‘of this antient empire is tranf- 
mitted to us by the Greeks, a reftlefs and tur- 














Sy vho efteemed nations only as they were 
rlik é and who. jupagined that victories and _ 

ortant revolutions were the only eyents 
ee Lovers of the 
rather to captivate 


i 1g pean in * the Afiyrian ans 
» thofe thining incidents 4nd illuftrions 
| hich. trike the eaaginagion 





and 


bulent people, engaged in perpetual commo- - 


hr. hi. ii, oom Pp. *93t 108; &c,. fee. 


- preceptor sin. thearkanitas et 
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to confine their knowledge of ar nti iq’ 
__ celebrated «people. ue pice 
We ought not, therefore, to, oo agine that 
the fucceflors- to the throne » ‘Nag . } eo we 


lela that no empire 
saan and uninter 1 
flyrians. | Piste 













no sluice took place: A pacific and. 

py people efcaped the som s and the cr 

nation of hiftory. A We 
Tue Affyrians, after vee held te ae Fal 


pire. of Afia for many ages, began to de 


Sardanapalus the Medes revolted, and 
example was followed by other — 
Three kingdoms arofé from the ruins. 
great empire ; the monirchy. 5 

founded by Arbaces, wlao had cor bf 
the laft Affyrian King ; that of Babylon, feiz 
by Belefus, who had joitted in the coiMpiracy 
and, that effffievch, éalled.the ec 





. of the Affyrians, whofe fick i oa 1€ 


name of Ninus the younger. 
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dhe fir “Nicer ror the capi- ~ 
” tal of a great kingdom. - The names and ac- 
tions of the monarchs who filled the throne 
till its ‘final deftruétion are handed down to 
pated “The facred books record the de- 
tation 44 ne d in Judea. Pol, 
fe fir Affyrian nen who is’ mentioned in 
ie iowa invaded the kingdom of Ifracl du- 
Bae ge cine of Menaliem, but departed 
without committing hoftilities, upon regebmierg 
- aithoufand talents*of filver, * 
ao Beer aTa-P1 LEZER, his futceffor, attack- 
ed the fame nation ; and having reduced Ga- 
" Jilée, and the land of Naphtali, carried the in- 
habitants captive to Affyria. At the requeft 
on of Ahaz, king of Judah, who had become his 
» tributary, he marched into Syria, fubdued that 
~ antient kingdom, tranfp its inhabitants 
to Upper Media, aod ying Rezin theit 
king, put an end ty the ¢ Syrian monarchy. 
| ok gn bf twenty eyears, he wag 
d'by Salbnitivttae Hofea, the tribus 








 iiieaied into a leapté vei, 

of Egypts upon which Salmanafar - 
nvaded (ammacis with a numerous army? 
bak Having 


eR STRESS 
ey ae ony 
pears CO Miku va ‘ 
, he 
p * 

















which fa \ ter 
ies Sisal Seti ‘Sie ae 
.. and the adjacent cities, to cultivate t 
tories of the Jews. Thus Syria and I 
were annexed to the Affyrian 

SENACHERIB, onshisacceffion to 
marched againft Heeekiah, the king of Judah, 4 
with a powerful army, and reduced many: of his 
fortified towns. Theinte of pr 





raculous déftruétion of hie fray-in aol 
This event; though difguited-in the marnition,, 
is confirmed by Herodotus. | a gS a 
by his two-elder fons, o_o | 











fucceeded by his third Soni | i or 
A at hohe loca itcamacaeae ca 
the book of Ezra. . He re-eftablithed ithe 4: ©-7 
power, and enlarged the oun me 
pire, which, under his fathr, h: i 

cay: An erent apesing te King re 
dom of Babylon, he improved the opporta- 
nity, and united that neighbouring ftate to hi 
dominiga®™” After he had reigned with gr at 

= and fuccefs BIEN Bc — over 


















w yeor 

‘ Medes, under their king Phia-_ 
led Affyria. “‘Colleéting a power- 
vines of his extenfive 
_ Phraortes 


i ptibiies, 
erode fie 
‘miny of che cities in Media, foracd . 
a — dnd levelled 


é Pe. ohh 





oe dw'the “reign of sae fon Séetc; the Medes; 
“wander *Cyaxares, the fon of Phiraortes, not 
A meet the provinces which the Afiy- 

guered, but defeated them 
id ‘battles and compelled them to 
elves in Nineveh. Sarac having 
‘of his fubjeéts by his 
hate | ‘charaéter, eran: 


we Median asap Sore 
nft Nineveh, which they befieged, and ° 
ruins, Sarac having in defpair fet fire 
Le ta 










Afiyria*. “‘Ipfell:to rife no more. 
name of it was loft... The mor 
” vided between the: Babylonians. 
and from this: cme hiory make : 
mention of the Afiywans. «> | ate: 

Tue kingdom ,of | dale which was 
ieized by Belefis. after the:fall ‘of the fui Af 








neighbourhood 'of its werful 
was fucceeded® by ‘Nabonaliar 
taking pofieffién of the throne, 
that famous era kaos: be ne oh 


bylon was governed by. “Lguanial | 
ambitious and warlike aceon nomad 



























, pe i Ninevelt, . During an interreg- _ 
; num that took place after the fixth fucceflor of 
ar, Affaraddin king of Affyria took 
t - poffeffion of Babylon, and. the kingdoms be- ” 
‘das yous united: In the reign of Sarac, as we 
have already omentioned, » Nabopolaffar, the 
-- governo! of Babylon; haying entered into an 

alliance with Cyaxares the Mede, Nineveh 
. was’ deftroyed, and the feat of empire trans- 
ferred:to Babylon. Nabopalaffar advancing in 
years, aflociated Isis fon Nebuchadnezzar as 
his partner. inthe throne. This warlike and 
ambitious prince, affembling a powerful army, 
marched againit the Egyptians at Carchemith ; 

_ and having recovered that city, put the garri- 
» fenyto the fword. He then marched againft 

Judea, took Jerufalgm, plundered the temple, 
- and made Jehoiakim prifoner; but upon. his 
- fabmiffion: to -his authbrity, and promife: of 
paying an annual sfibute, he reinftated him on 
the thsone ;* then puréusng ‘his. copquefts, he 
reduced all Paleftine, to th€ borders of Egypt. 

pte ees peels age the throne, 














iy ofe fe that he had nile. The apibomey king 




















in. a, few days became mafiet of he 
kingdom, except Lachith, Azekah, and Je 
rufalem. .. Having befieged the ean : 
took it by ftorm ; ang plundering the 
- the palace, and the cealarysignth viieh die’ in»: 
habitants captives to. thd A hs eee en en 
to-the Jewifh monarchy... vipaaetye 
On the twenty-firft year hide wien: 
buchadrezaar invaded Syria, and fat down 
with his army before Tyre; butafterathir~ 
teen years fiege, he found an evacuated city,: 
the inhabitants having retired toa neighbour- 
ing ifland. From Tyre he marched into Co 
Egypt, and having made a conqueft of ‘thae Bavets 
country, brought from thence an immenfe 
booty,. and an incredible number of captives. 
_ About the fame time Ife his arms re A 
the Ethiopians and ts, iene 
thofe nations *. big 089 oe ville am Pi, abso pe 4 
Having obtained” a name in arms, t yor t J 
any of his predeceffors, this victorious m r 
narch novwgéetigiit the lefs Pagigr oh bp hare 
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ef facred vse Phe anott famed of thefe 

| fagnificent*mofuments were the walls. of 
Sa ‘temple of Belus, the hanging 
gardens,*the *bridge, and the banks of the 

- iver, with the artificial lake and»canals. 

“As the civilized nations of Afia were in 






















virons, and as thefe were ¢ lly. 
when kingdoms began in ape 
tals to emcreafe, the fame mode of def 
was adopted. Nineveh and Babylon were 
cities, in the modgrn fenfe.of the word, but 
rather fortified pyovinces, which contained ; 
gardens, arable ground, pafture for cattle, and 
every thing requifite for the fubfiftence of the 
inhabitants. . The wall of China, which ftill 
fubfifts, and even makes aefigure in the. map 
of the world, may ferve as = fpecineehee © 
fortifications, which in antient times were. not 
confined to the circumference. of a city, 
Nineveh, according to Diodorus +, fon | 
an oblong fquare, the two greater fides ib 
which extended. to a hundred and fifty ftadia, 
er furlongs, in léngth, and the two leffer to 
ninety; the total circui was confequently 
four hundred and eighty {fadia, 
The expreffion ufede by she prephet.Jonah, 
“« that Nineveh “was a great, city of th pecs 
days journey,” juttifie? this d 0. : 
profane 8 while. at. the. fame time the 


. . ‘ Quot urbes, tot regna, ‘s Lis, it, bid 115. 
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‘amounted only toa hune 
d, tis sitet be- 
“hundred thoufand, ‘in- 
iris or Sf London, though 
e ‘fix ‘tees ‘more exten- 


9; decording to to piGackiii mi whd 
os the remains: of its {plendor, was aad 

in compafs ‘to Nineveh; ; but as it’ formed “a 
| feet noon contained a greater extent of 


ty miles in icaaamaiccean& finriouhaea 
has ditch, continually fupplied with 
. Behind this extraordinary bulwark was 
ther of almoft equal, dimenfions.” "Thefe 
s formed an” . ct aa Sprit fide of 









ug, flime Pwhich | iffues ‘eut 
that PanBery Ah and i in a = 















hig hi than the re sft 5 ° 
‘atts were built or? a rasta : 
by an enemy, the hbour and ¢ 


oP 


gates in Sich “fide or 
twentysfive ftteets, in tale lin 

pofite gates, each fifteen miles long. 
ing at right angles. Pour ftreets, alf 
round the city, next to the walls, two 
feet broad, having houfés on one fide 
walls on the other. Be the interfecti 
the fifty ftreets, the gity was divides 
hundred and ede see Lets 






é : v us 7s ¢ me 
| Gide of the. river tiie: 
+ cent ie iodnewy pene te on the eaft fide, s 
_ td the pcs, which was built by Ne- 
ch was ut miles, and. the letter: cabs, 
in Ye ali The temple ef. Belus, 
which was fithated near the old palace, was 
: ofed of eight towers placed one above 
another, diminithing as they afcended in the 
) form of a pyramid. According to Herodotus 
it Wasa fquare of a furlong on each fide, 
and according to Strabo a furlong in height. 
This tower exceedetl the higheft of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids by a hundred and feventy-nine 
‘feet, though it fell thort of its breadth at the 
bafes by thirty-three.. The way~to afcend 
was by ftairs around it on the outfide, whence 
its probable that the whole afcent was, by 
the benching in, drawn in a floping line from 
_ the bottom to the top, eight times round it, 
_ which gave it the appearance of eight towers, 
one above the othep “ Till the time of Ne- 
 buchadnezzat this covrer was. all the temple 
of Belus; but gs he-enlarged or adorned the 
other antient buildings of the city, fo he likes 
e¢ made additions | to this, by iy mn 
ye ed round it, in a fquare of two furlongs 
very - Thefe buildings were inclofed 
ie ‘ by, 



















































the Chaldées patie thee ft 
coveries.* \_ a same 
Tur riches inclofed in ‘ele 
lus correfponded ¢o its. prodigious 
Without, mentioning the tables ames alana “ 
the cups and other facred” vafes: of mafly 
gold, there was a golden ftatue forty feet 
high *,which weighed a thoufand Babylonifh 
talents, aiid was worth tHree millions and a a" 
half of our money. Xerxes demolithed y. | 
temple, and Alexander the Great undertook — 
to rebuild it. He attempted to clear the place 
and remove the ruins. Ten thoufand work= 
men, who were employed for two months 
in thefe operations, were unable to accom 
plith them +.- Such is the idea which’ the 
antients “have given us. 
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vidtories eliteinell by Ne- 
éxtent, of his conquetts, 

efthis capital, began at 
his minds ‘Contemplating 
ee which” was the work 


of infanisy 


of men,. al 
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| t of this nation was 
[ect or rather defpotic, and 
pty. ‘To render, fae fub- 


¢ from the e pablss eye, The admi- 
niftration of public affairs was committed to 
€ divided ito three 'claffes, and chofen 
ry , the moft refpected for their 

wae. firft had the 
y, and of their eir difpofal in 
ed took cognizance of 
ofall other crimes. ‘The 
“ander the great king were, 
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So cern acacia 


